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thank God continually that it hath been 
my lot in life to found an empire in my 
heart — no cramped and wizened bor- 
ough wherein one jealous mistress hath ex- 
ercised her petty tyranny, but an expansive 
and ever widening continent divided and 
subdivided into dominions, jurisdictions, cal- 
iphates, chiefdoms, seneschalships, and pre- 
fectures, wherin tetrarchs, burgraves, maha- 
rajahs, palatines, seigniors, caziques, nabobs, 
emirs, nizams, and nawabs hold sway, each 
over his special and particular realm, and all 
bound together in harmonious co-operation 
by the conciliating spirit of polybibliophily!'* 

Eugene Field. 
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THE BIBLIOMANIAC* 

'OW easily one may distinguish a genu- 
ine lover of books from a worldly man! 
With what subdued and yet glowing 
enthusiasm does he gaze upon the costly 
front of a thousand embattled volumes! 
How gently he draws them down, as if they 
were little children; how tenderly he handles 
them! He peers at the title page, at the 
^••i text, or the notes, with the nicety of a 
ST bird examining a flower. He studies the 
■— « binding: the leather, russia, English calf, 
'-^ morocco; the lettering, the gilding, the edg- 
^* ing, the hinge of the cover! He opens it 
^' .; and shuts it; he holds it off and brings it 

nigh. It suffuses his whole body with book 



*From "Star Papers," by Henry Ward Beecher. 
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magnetism. He walks up and down in a 
maze at the mysterious allotments of Provi- 
dence, that gives so much money to men 
who spend it upon their appetites, and so lit- 
tle to men who would spend it in benevo- 
lence or upon their refined tastes! It is as- 
tonishing, too, how one's necessities multi- 
ply in the presence of the supply. One never 
knows how many things it is impossible to 
do without till he goes to Windle*s or Smithes 
house-furnishing stores. One is surprised to 
perceive, at some bazaar or fancy and vari- 
ety store, how many conveniences he needs. 
He is satisfied that his life must have been ut- 
terly inconvenient aforetime. And thus, too, 
one is inwardly convicted, at Appletons', of 
having lived for years without books which he 
is now satisfied that one cannot live without! 
Then, too, the subtle process by which the 
man convinces himself that he can afford to 
buy. No subtle manager or broker ever saw 
through a maze of financial embarrassments 
half so quick as a poor book-buyer sees his 
way clear to pay for what he must have. He 
promises himself marvels of retrenchment; 
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he will eat less, or less costly viands, that he 
may buy more food for the mind. He will 
take an extra patch, and go on with his rai- 
ment another year, and buy books instead of 
coats. Yea, he will write books, that he 
may buy books! The appetite is insatiable. 
Feeding does not satisfy it. It rages by the 
fuel which is put upon it. As a hungry man 
eats first and pays afterward, so the book- 
buyer purchases and then works at the debt 
afterward. This paying is rather medicinal. 
It cures for a time. But a relapse takes 
place. The same longing, the same promises 
of self-denial. He promises himself to put 
spurs on both heels of his industry; and then, 
besides all this, he will sotnehoiv get along 
when the time for payment comes! Ah! this 
somehow! That word is as big as a whole 
world, and is stuffed with all the vagaries 
and fantasies that Fancy ever bred upon 
Hope. And yet, is there not some comfort 
in bujring books, to be paid for? We have 
heard of a sot who wished his neck as long 
as the worm of a still, that he might so much 
the longer enjoy the flavor of the draught! 
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Thus, it is a prolonged excitement of pur- 
chase, if you feel for six months in a slight 
doubt whether the book is honestly your own 
or not. Had you paid down, that would 
have been the end of it. There would have 
been no affectionate and beseeching look of 
your books at you, every time you saw them, 
saying, as plain as a book's eyes can say, *'Do 
not let me be taken from you." 

Moreover, buying books before you can 
pay for them promotes caution. You do not 
feel quite at liberty to^ take them home. 
You are married. • Your wife keeps an ac- 
count-book. She knows to a penny what 
you can and what you cannot afford. She 
has no "speculation" in her eyes. Plain 
figures make desperate work with airy ^^ some- 
hows J*^ It is a matter of no small skill and 
experience to get your books home, and into 
their proper places, undiscovered. Perhaps 
the blundering express brings them to the 
door just at evening. "What is it, my dear?' * 
she says to you. **Oh! nothing — a few books 
that I cannot do without." That smile! A 
true housewife that loves her husband can 
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smile a whole arithmetic at him in one look! 
Of course she insists, in the kindest way, in 
sympathizing with you in your literary ac- 
quisition. She cuts the strings of the bundle 
(and of your heart), and out comes the whole 
story. You have bought a complete set of 
costly English books, full bound in calf, ex- 
tra gilt! You are caught, and feel very 
much as if bound in calf yourself, and admi- 
rably lettered. 

Now, this must not happen frequently. 
The books must be smuggled home. Let 
them be sent to some near place. Then 
when your wife has a headache, or is out 
making a call, or has lain down, run the 
books across the frontier and threshold, has- 
tily undo them, stop only for one loving 
glance as you put them away in the closet, 
or behind other books on the shelf, or on the 
topmost shelf. Clear away the twine and 
wrapping-paper, and every suspicious circum- 
stance. Be very careful not to be too kind. 
That often brings on detection. Only the 
other day we heard it said, somewhere, 
"Why, how good you have been lately. I 
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am really afraid you have been carrying on 
mischief secretly." Our heart smote us. It 
was a fact. That very day we had bought 
a few books which **we could not do with- 
out." After awhile you can bring out one 
volume, accidentally, and leave it on the ta- 
ble. "Why, my dear, what a beautiful 
book! Where did you borrow it?" You 
can glance over the newspaper, with the qui- 
etest tone you can command: **That! oh 
that is mine. Have you not seen it before? 
It has been in the house these two months;" 
and you rush on with anecdote and incident, 
and point out the binding, and peculiar trick 
of gilding, and everything else you can 
think of; but it all will not do; you cannot 
rub out that roguish arithmetical smile. Peo- 
ple may talk about the equality of the sexes! 
They are not equal. The silent smile of a 
sensible, loving woman will vanquish ten 
men. Of course you repent, and in time 
form a habit of repenting. 

Another method which will be found pe- 
culiarly effective is to make a present of 
some fine work to your wife. Of course, 
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whether she or you have the name of buying 
it, it will go into your collection, and be 
yours to all intents and purposes. But it 
stops remark in the presentation. A wife 
could not reprove you for so kindly thinking 
of her. No matter what she suspects, she 
will say nothing. And then if there are three 
or four more works which have come home 
with the gift-book — they will pass through 
the favor of the other. 

There are pleasures denied to wealth and 
old bachelors. Indeed, one cannot imagine 
the peculiar pleasure of buying books if one 
is rich and stupid. There must be some 
pleasure, or so many would not do it. But 
the full flavor, the whole relish of delight 
'only comes to those who are so poor that 
they must engineer for every book. They 
sit down before them, and besiege them. 
They are captured. Each book has a secret 
history of wa3rs and means. It reminds you 
of subtle devices by which you insured and 
made it yours, in spite of poverty! 

May 25, 1854. 



NON LIBRI SED LIBERI* 

r' will never be clear to the lay mind why 
the book-buyer buys books. That it is 
not to read them is certain: the closest in- 
spection alwa3rs fails to find him thus en- 
gaged. He will talk about them — all night 
if you let him — wave his hand to them, 
shake his fist at them, shed tears over them 
(in the small hours of the morning); but he 
will not read them. Yet it would be rash to 
infer that he buys his books without a re- 
mote intention of ever reading them. Most 
book-lovers start with the honest resolution 
that some day they will *shut down on* this 
fatal practice. Then they purpose to them- 
selves to enter into their charmed circle, and 
close the gates of Paradise behind them. 
Then will they read out of nothing but first 
editions; every day shall be a debauch in 



*Froin "Pagan Papers," by Kenneth Grahame. 
Copyright, John Lane, New York. 
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large paper and tall copies; and crushed mo- 
rocco shall be familiar to their touch as 
buckram. Meanwhile, though, books con- 
tinue to flaunt their venal charms; it would 
be cowardice to shun the fray. In fine, one 
buys and continues to buy; and the prom- 
ised Sabbath never comes. 

The process of the purchase is always 
much the same, therein resembling the fa- 
miliar but inferior passion of love. There is 
the first sight of the Object, accompanied of 
a catching of the breath, a trembling in the 
limbs, loss of appetite; ungovernable desire, 
and a habit of melancholy in secret places. 
But once possessed, once toyed with amour- 
ously for an hour or two, the Object (as in 
the inferior passion aforesaid) takes its des- 
tined place on the shelf — where it sta3rs. 
And this, saith the scofiEer, is all; but even 
he does not fail to remark with a certain 
awe that the owner goeth thereafter as one 
possessing a happy secret and radiating an 
inner glow. Moreover, he is insufferably 
conceited and his conceit waxeth as his coat, 
now condemned to a fresh term of servitude, 
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groweth shabbier. And shabby though his 
coat may be, yet will he never stoop to re- 
new its pristine youth and gloss by the price 
of any book. No man, no human, mascu- 
line, natural man — ever sells a book. Men 
have been known in moments of thought- 
lessness, or compelled by temporary neces- 
sity, *to rob, to equivocate, to do murder, to 
adventure themselves in the neighbourhood of 
fire-escapes; these things, howbeit regretable, 
are common to humanity, and may happen 
to any of us. But amateur bookselling is 
foul and unnatural; and it is noteworthy 
that our language, so capable of particular- 
ity, contains no distinctive name for the 
crime. Fortunately it is hardly known to 
exist. The face of the public being set 
against it as a flint — and the trade giving 
such wretched prices. 

In book-buying you not infrequently con- 
done an extravagance by the reflection that 
this particular purchase will be a good in- 
vestment, sordidly considered; that you are 
not squandering income but sinking capital. 
But you know all the time that you are ly- 
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ing. Once possessed, books develop a per- 
sonality: they take on a touch of warm hu- 
man life that links them in a manner with 
our kith and kin. Non Angli sed Angeli was 
the comment of a missionary (old style) on 
the small human duodecimos exposed for 
sale in the Roman market-place; and many 
a buyer, when some fair-haired little chattel 
passed into his possession, must have felt 
that here was something vendible no more. 
So of these you may well affirm Non libri 
sed liberi; children now, adopted into the 
circle, they shall be trafficked in never again. 
There is one exception which has sadly to 
be made — one class of men, of whom I 
would fain, if possible, have avoided men- 
tion, who are strangers to any such scruples. 
These be Executors — a word to be strongly 
accented on the penultimate; for indeed, 
they are the common headsmen of collec- 
tions, and most of all do whet their bloody 
edge for harmless books. Hoary, famous 
old collections, budding young collections, 
fair virgin collections of a single author — all 
go down before the executor's remorseless 
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axe. He careth not and he spareth not. 
*The iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth 
her poppy,' and it is chiefly by the hand of 
the executor that she doth love to scatter it. 
May oblivion be his portion for ever! 

Of a truth the foes of the book-lover are 
not few. One of the most insidious, be- 
cause he Cometh at first in friendly helpful 
g^ise, is the book-binder. Not in that he 
bindeth books — for the fair binding is the 
final crown and flower of painful achieve- 
ment — but because he bindeth not: because 
the weary weeks lapse by and turn to months, 
and the months to years, and still the binder 
bindeth not: and the heart grows sick with 
hope deferred. Each morn the maiden binds 
her hair, each spring the hone3rsuckle binds 
the cottage porch, each autumn the harvester 
binds his sheaves, each winter the iron frost 
binds lake and stream, and still the book- 
binder he bindeth not. Then a secret voice 
whispereth: 'Arise, be a man, and slay 
him! Take him grossly, full of bread, with 
all his crimes broad-blown, as flush as May; 
At gaming, swearing, or about some act 
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That hath no relish of salvation in it!' But 
when the deed is done, and the floor strewn 
with fragments of binder — still the books re- 
main unbound. You have made all that 
horrid mess for nothing, and the weary path 
has to be trodden over again. As a general 
rule, the man in the habit of murdering 
book-binders though he performs a distinct 
service to society, only wastes his own time 
and takes no personal advantage. 

And even supposing that after many da3rs 
your books return to you in leathern sur- 
coats bravely tricked with gold, you have 
scarce yet weathered the Cape and sailed 
into halcyon seas. For these books — well, 
you kept them many weeks before binding 
them,*that the oleaginous printer' s-ink might 
fully dry before the necessary hammering; 
you forebore to open the pages, that the au- 
tocratic binder might refold the sheets if he 
pleased; and now that all is over — consumnia- 
tum est — still you cannot properly enjoy the 
harvest of a quiet mind. For these pur- 
ple emperors are not to be read in bed, nor 
during meals, nor on the grass with a pipe on 
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Sundays; and these brief periods are all the 
whirling times allow you for sordid serious 
reading. Still, after all, you have them, 
you can at least pulverize your friends with 
the sight; and what have they to show 
against them: Probably some miserable score 
or so of half-bindings, such as lead you 
scornfully to quote the hackneyed couplet 
concerning the poor Indian whose untutored 
mind clothes him before but leaves him bare 
behind. Let us thank tiie gods that such 
things are: that to some of us they give not 
poverty nor riches but a few good books in 
whole bindings. Dowered with these and 
(if it be vouchsafed) a cup of Burgundy that 
is sound even if it be not old, we can leave 
to others the foaming grape of Eastern 
France that was vintaged in '74, and with it 
the whole range of shilling shockers, — the 
Barmecidal feast of the American novelist — 
yea, even the countless series that tell of 
Eminent Women and Successful Men. 
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CHEAP KNOWLEDGE* 

WHEN at times it happens to me that I 
'gin to be aweary of the sun, and to 
find the fair apple of life dust and 
ashes at the core — just because, perhaps, I 
can't afiord Melampus Brown's last volume 
of poems in large -^aper, but must perforce 
condescend upon the two-and-sixpenny edi- 
tion for the million — then I bring m)rself to 
a right temper by recalling to memory a sight 
which now and again in old days would touch 
the heart of me to a happier pulsation. In 
the long, dark winter evenings, outside some 
shop window whose gaslights flared brightest 
into the chilly street, I would see some lad — 
sometimes even a girl — book in hand, heed- 
less of cold and wet, of aching limbs and 
straining eyes, careless of jostling passers-by, 
of rattle and turmoil behind them and about. 



*From "Pacran Papers," by Kenneth Grahame. 
Copsnright, John Lane, New York. 
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their happy spirits far in an enchanted world : 
till the ruthless shopman turned out the gas 
and brought them rudely back to the bitter 
reality of cramped legs and numbed fingers. 
*My brother!' or *My sister!* I would cry in- 
wardly, feeling the link that bound us to- 
gether. They possessed, for the hour, the 
two gifts most precious to the student — light 
and solitude: the true solitude of the roaring 
street. 

Somehow this vision rarely greets me now. 
Probably the Free Libraries have supplanted 
the flickering shop-lights; and every lad and 
lass can enter and call for Miss Braddon and 
batten thereon *in luxury's sofa-lap of 
leather;' and of course this boon is appreci- 
ated and profited by, and we shall see the 
divine results in a yeat or two. And yet 
sometimes, like the dear old Baron in the 
Red Lamp, *I wonder?' 

For myself, public libraries possess a spe- 
cial horror, as of lonely wastes and dragon- 
haunted fens. The stillness and the heavy 
air, the feeling of restriction and surveil- 
lance, the mute presence of these other read- 
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ers, *all silent and all damned,' combine to 
set up a nervous irritation fatal to quiet 
study. Had I to choose, I would prefer the 
windy street. And possibly others have found 
that the removal of checks and obstacles 
makes the path which leads to the divine 
mountain-tops less tempting, now that it is 
less rugged. So full of human nature are 
we all — still-despite the Radical missionaries 
that labour in the vineyard. Before the Na- 
tional Gallery was extended and rearranged, 
there was a little SL Catherine by Pinturic- 
chio that possessed my undivided affections. 
In those da>'S she hung near the floor, so 
that those who would worship must grovel; 
and little I grudged it. Whenever I found 
myself near Trafalgar square with five min- 
utes to spare I used to turn in and sit on the 
floor before the object of my love, till gently 
but firmly replaced on my legs by the at- 
tendant. She hangs on the line now, in the 
grand new room; but I never go to see her. 
Somehow she* is not my St. Catherine of old. 
Doubtless Free Libraries affect many stu- 
dents in the same way: on the same princi- 
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pie as that now generally accepted — that it 
is the restrictions placed on vice by our social 
code which makes its pursuit so peculiarly 
agreeable. 

But even when the element of human nat- 
ure has been fully allowed for, it remains a 
question whether the type of mind that a gen- 
eration or two of Free Libraries will evolve 
is or is not the one that the world most de- 
siderates; and whether the spare reading and 
consequent fertile thinking necessitated by 
the old, or gas-lamp, style is not productive 
of sounder results. The cloyed and con- 
gested mind resulting from the free run of 
these grocers' shops to omnivorous appetites 
(and all young readers are omnivorous) bids 
fair to produce a race of literary resurrection- 
men: a result from which we may well pray 
to be spared. Of all forms of lettered effu- 
siveness that which exploits the original work 
of others and professes to supply us with 
right opinions thereanent is the least wanted. 
And whether he take to literary expression 
by pen or only wag the tongue of him, the 
grocer's boy of letters is sure to prove a pro- 
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digious bore. The Free Library, if it be ful- 
filling the programme of its advocates, is 
breeding such as he by scores. 

But after all there is balm in Gilead; and 
much joy and consolation may be drawn from 
the sorrowful official reports, by which it 
would appear that the patrons of these li- 
braries are confining their reading with a 
charming unanimity, exclusively to novels. 
And indeed they cannot do better; there is 
no more blessed thing on earth than a good 
novel, not the least merit of which is that it 
induces a state of passive, unconscious en- 
joyment, and never frenzies the reader to go 
out and put the world right. Next to fairy 
tales — the original world-fiction — our modern 
novels may be ranked as our most precious 
possessions; and so it has come to pass that 
I shall now cheerfully pay my five shillings, 
or ten shillings, or whatever it may shortly 
be, in the pound towards the Free Library: 
convinced at last that the money is not wasted 
in training exponents of the subjectivity of 
this writer and the objectivity of that, nor in 
developing fresh imitators of dead discredited 
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Styles, but is righteously devoted to the sup- 
port of wholesome, honest, unpretending 
novel-reading. 

X 

There is nothing like a good long illness 
for the cultivation of pure literature. It 
should not be too severe or needlessly pain- 
ful, for then you may overshoot the mark 
and be too weary to read or to be read to. 
It is possible to have too much of even the 
best things. But a proper, comfortable ill- 
ness, that keeps you in bed, yet leaves you 
free to read; that banishes all the interrup- 
tions of life, the constitutional walks, the 
stupid visits, the annoying correspondence, 
the dressing and the undressing, and all the 
amenities of modern civilization, and allows 
you to lie at peace and read your fill, is 
among the best gifts of the gods. You soon 
forget to be sleepy and lazy, your mind dis- 
plays an unwonted activity, and you become 
conscious of an insatiable craving for books. 

Stanley Lane-Poole. 
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BOOKS AS DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE* 

BOOKS serve two purposes — the reading 
of their contents and the decorative effect 
of their covers. With the majority of 
books which are acquired by the generality of 
people the latter is the sole permanent use in 
which they are employed. In every home 
which makes pretense to any degree of refine- 
ment there is a corner with its case (or at 
least a few shelves) which enshrines a greater 
or less number of volumes, rarely arranged 
with any regard for the color effect of the 
bindings, the variegation of which is equaled 
by nothing else in the world except it be a 
rag carpet. Even the people who never read 
and no longer purchase books retain in the 
"sitting room** a staid memorial of former 
days, when never-to-be-realized intentions as 
to self-education were enthusiastic. This me- 



*Guy Carleton Lee, in the Baltimore Sun. 
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morial ordinarily takes the form of an oak or 
a mahogany contrivance, with glass doors 
provided with lock and key. The latter has 
in all probability long since been lost, which 
accident occasioned no concern, for it is rec- 
ognized that in case of a burglary the con- 
tents of this receptacle are entirely safe from 
molestation. If the key had been mislaid 
subsequent to the fastening of the lock no 
one would have been put to any considerable, 
or at least to any frequent, inconvenience 
owing to a lack of replacement. On the 
glass-protected shelves there rests in undis- 
turbed repose the family library, oftentimes, 
owing to a natural intuition for the proprie- 
ties of classification, accompanied by a curi- 
ous collection of shells, corals and fossilized 
remains. The library consists of certain 
grammars and algebras, which, revered as 
they are by reason of being reminiscent of 
the owner^s early efforts to storm the forts of 
learning, fail to revive by the familiar sight 
of their covers any clear recollection of their 
contents. Accompanying these are a few 
nondescript novels, long since deservedly for- 
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gotten to the world, except as they are seen 
in such caches as here described, or men- 
tioned in the most exhaustive encyclopedia in 
literature. There will also be a Shakespeare, 
a set of Dickens and others of the English 
masters to the number and in a binding 
somewhat corresponding to the well-to-do- 
ness of the householder. There will also be 
an encyclopedia of some remote vintage, the 
habitual use of which has long since been dis- 
carded, as the matters on which anyone 
would be likely to consult an encyclopedia 
were unknown at the time of its publication. 
Last, but not least in bulk and substantiality 
of manufacture, is the family Bible, which 
rests on its side in order that the gorgeous- 
ness of its gilding may readily be seen. The 
heavy leather covers, anticipatory of constant 
and trying usage, are admirably adapted to a 
book so common to all the members of the 
family; nevertheless it will be contrary to all 
our observation if it be not the best preserved 
volume in the collection. It is called the 
* 'Family Bible'* for the same reason that it is 
distinguished from the other books by being 
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regarded as a useful, as well as ornamental, 
piece of furniture — that is, because it con- 
tains the family record. It is also accorded 
a preeminence by the fact that it alone is 
opened, at indefinite periods, for the purpose 
of inserting or consulting the data of a birth, 
marriage or a death. In many homes, how- 
ever, the family Bible is regarded as too 
sumptuous a piece of furniture for the book- 
case. It rests in embossed and gilded grand- 
eur in the parlor upon a marble-topped stand 
so nearly fitting its size that if perchance 
anyone should desire to open it another table 
must be procured; hence it is an established 
maxim in the family that the Bible had bet- 
ter not be meddled with. 

In contradistinction to that we have just 
described there is the house in which books 
are the most ubiquitous and prevailing furni- 
ture. Since the purveying of literature has 
become a division of the department store 
this style of house decoration has become 
more common. At the same time it is an 
open question whether a superfluity of cheap 
and gaudily bound rectangular blocks of 
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compressed wood-pulp is more indicative of a 
desirable taste than were the gorgeous chro- 
mos with which the middle-class homes of a 
recent generation were embellished. A book 
that is designed for house furniture ought to 
look well. Consequently when a purchaser 
goes forth with that end in view he will do 
better to obtain the works of authors who 
have been dead long enough to permit of the 
copyright having become extinct; that in- 
sures better values, from a decorative view- 
point at any rate, for his outlay. For the 
books he wishes to read he can depend on 
the public library or one of those itinerant 
book-loaning associations which have become 
so popular of late. These latter are a benef- 
icent providence; they obviate the necessity 
of either introducing into the house volumes 
upon which extensive peregrinations among 
indiscriminate associations have left their 
mark and, it may be, microbial dangers 
(which are more real than apparent), or a 
cluttering up of the house with a quantity of 
literary furniture the usefulness of which 
does not survive the first and only reading. 
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Moreover, it is a distinct advantage to be 
able to ascertain how prospective additions 
look upon the shelves before they are perma- 
nently acquired. 

The majority of people will confess to a 
dislike to parting with any book that has once 
been possessed, for which reason a vast quan- 
tity of trash is placed upon the shelves, 
where it remains until taken out at the an- 
nual cleaning, to be dusted then as though it 
had some real value. Many persons cherish 
a reverence for bound books which is akin to 
that of the Chinese for printed paper. To 
throw away a volume, though there be not 
the slightest reason either in usefulness or or- 
namentation for keeping it, is a deed to 
which they bring themselves with doubt and 
difficulty. It is a book, and an imposing 
number creates an impression. 

Still, permanency of usefulness is a consid- 
eration not altogether negligible in providing 
the home with literary furniture. By atten- 
tion to it no degree of decorative efEect need 
be sacrificed. In fact, as we have already 
pointed out, it is less expensive to furnish a 
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house with authors whose fame is established 
than it is with those to whom the copyright 
attaches a fictitious value. Of course, if one 
cannot find the bindings desired among the 
standard works and if he does not mind the 
difference in cost, sets of Hall Caine, Marie 
Corelli, John Strange Winter or Laura Jean' 
Libbey will look as well on the walls — from 
a distance — as will the works of Thackeray 
or Scott; in fact, we recently saw Mary Jane 
Holmes in a very pretty cloth that would 
look well with a light blue wall paper. We 
insist on repeating, however, that it should 
be remembered when purchasing book furni- 
ture that, subsequently to the first reading, 
occasionally some one may be seized with the 
desire, or compelled by necessity or forced by 
tedium to attempt the perusal of a volume 
from the household collection. This possi- 
bility intrudes a consideration into the origi- 
nal selection for which the mere choice of 
decorative efiEect may not adequately provide. 
On the whole, it may be concluded that, 
inasmuch as it is indisputably true that the 
best of authors, even among those who have 
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survived the test of time, are, prices equal, 
arrayed with more substantial taste than are 
the crowd of ephemeral writers, it is just as 
well to furnish the house with the former, and 
thus favor one's self-esteem, as it is to cover 
the walls with books which have no character 
besides being such as no conceivable circum- 
stances could induce anyone to read the sec- 
ond time. Maintaining a lively and intelli- 
gent interest in the literature of the day and 
collecting a household library, however un- 
pretentious, are not exactly parallel aims. 
One looks for an interest that is transient; 
the other seeks a permanent source of bene- 
fit. 

Independent of their character, great store 
may be set upon books as household furniture. 
Sometimes a house, like a person, may be 
overdressed. Too much furniture makes a 
room inconvenient; too many ornaments and 
bric-a-brac render the home suggestive of an 
exhibition or a museum. But too many books? 
Never. Let them be in every room, so that 
the hived genius and thought of all ages may 
ever be ready for the occupant's taste or sub- 
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stantial regalement. Books on the tables — 
the place of probation for the newly published 
— while it is yet undecided whether they 
shall be voted to the shelves, or, as being 
only of transitory value, to the free use of 
friends and neighbors or to the ash-barrel. 

In providing this class of furniture the 
guest chamber in particular should not be 
forgotten. Many a visiting friend will over- 
look and forgive the lengthened tediousness 
of a host's conversation if he can at last es- 
cape to a room, secure in the privilege of un- 
disturbed privacy, there to find old and more 
entertaining literary acquaintances, and per- 
chance meet others with whom he has not 
hitherto foregathered. Great attention may 
well be paid to the effect of books in furnish- 
ing and decorating a house. 

X 

I have somewhere seen it observed, that we 
should make the same use of a book that the 
bee does of a flower; she steals sweets from 
it but does not injure it. Colton. 
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Authors have a greater right than any copy- 
right, though it is generally unacknowledged 
or disregarded. They have a right to the 
reader's civility. There are favorable hours 
for reading a book, as for writing it, and to 
these the author has a claim. Yet many peo- 
ple think that when they buy a book they buy 
with it the right to abuse the author. 

Henry W. Longfellow. 



X 



But the finest music in the room is that 
which streams out to the ear of the spirit in 
many an exquisite strain from the hanging 
shelf of books on the opposite wall. Every 
volume there is an instrument which some 
melodist of the mind created and .set vibrat- 
ing with music, as a flower shakes out its per- 
fume or a star shakes out its light. Only 
listen, and they soothe all care, as though the 
silken-soft leaves of poppies had been made 
vocal and poured into the ear. 

James Lane Allen. 
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